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PUZZLEOPOLIS- - The Secret of a Wonder City 



Y Ol 'VIC hoard of Puz- 
zleopolis — nn indus- 
trial wonder city 
that sprung up almost in 
a night, only Puzzleopo- 
lis is a fictitious name, as- 
sumed here for very good 
reasons which will later 
disclose themselves. The 
world thinks that its 
marvelous growth was 
due to tlie development 
of the enormous water 
power in the Niagara 
river below the falls, but 
the truth is — 

But that is getting 
ahead of my story and 
I'll begin at the very be- 
ginning. 

1 was eating the bitter 
banquet of misplaced in- 
dustry. After putting all 
my energy and inventive- 
ness into aeronautical 
ventures, and having ex- 
ploited a foreign airship 
that had promised more 
than it performed, here 
I was in America again, 
and penniless. Hope was 
no longer my friend and 
dejection was my boon 
companion as 1 waited 
that evening for the ele- 
vated train. An occult 
force seemed suddenly to 
lift me out of my moodi- 
ness and I noticed that the 
crowd, usually so indiffer- 
ent to individuals at the rush-hour of a close and 
hot day, was watching someone. He was of ordi- 
nary build, but his figure indicated great intensity 
of action and enduring alertness, while his face 
was at once fascinating, pleasant and commanding. 

Just then the train appeared and we made a rush 
for it. I was clutching at a swaying strap, when 
the man who had so absorbed attention touched my 
arm and exclaimed, "Hello, Homer Howard!" 

A ND then 1 knew him. He was the son of Selah 
Bradford, whose farm adjoined my fathers, and 
we had been seatmates in the district school. It was 
over forty years since he had gone away in a fit of 
anger, and not a word had L heard of him until 
this chance meeting. But he was just the kind of 
man his boyhood had prophesied he would be. 

When he found 1 was without kith, kin or coin. 
Judah took me to dinner with him. Yet in spite 
of my delight in finding a friend at such an oppor- 
tune time 1 was nervous. Judah Bradford tilled me 
with an awe which I could not fathom, unless, in- 
deed, he were in league with those phantom pow- 
ers which common people have never met. 

‘ Well. I have told you all about my sorry self. 
Where and what have you been up to since — " 
"Since 1 patented my mule-power churn?" he 
interrupted, and his hearty laugh made me lose 
at once my unaccountable dread of this old com- 
rade. We were boys again; that laugh had lifted 
the mantle of two score years from us both. 

"Yes, since you patented your mule-power 
churn. But, tell me, Judah, why you ran away 
then. Your father was only provoked, he was not 
relentless." 

“1 don’t know just why 1 did leave. I felt a call 
to see the world and I just went. Do you remem- 
ber that day in school when we were copying our 
writing lesson, ‘Money is Bower," and mentioned 
in Itis speech that any one who could invent per- 
petual motion would become a millionaire?” 

"Of course I remember it, and the perpetual mo- 
tion machine you brought to school next day. You 
put it on the desk, a cigar box with a few holes in 
the top and a wheel front the toy cart fastened to 
a spindle projecting from the side. When you 
asked the dominie if you could start it. he looked 
queer and told you to do so if you could. So you 
lifted tlie cover, shut it down quickly, and the 
wheel began to spin with rapid jerks. 'Is this per- 
petual motion?' asked the teacher. Perpetual till 
the frog dies,' was your cry. Everybody was sur- 
prised and everybody laughed. You had placed a 
l'rog in tlie box. fixed a pin in the end of a stick, 
and with a string hung it over a pulley and tied it 
to the frog's let. When the pin came down oil the 
frog’s back lie jumped and thereby pulled it up 
again, hack it would fall and prod him into an- 
other jump. The motion uf the string was impart- 
ed to a ratchet connecting with the wheel outside, 
and made it whirl at a lively rate! How could any 
one forget that. Judith?” 

W ell, that frog kicked me out or my orbit. If 
it hadn’t been for that. Homer. 1 suppose 1 
should still be a farmer in Ferrlsford, Vermont. 
That idea of producing pe"petual motion by means 
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of irritation and reaction just haunted me. When 1 
went to sleep It was always to dream queer com- 
binations of incessant power. So when the tread- 
mill broke down and father went to Burlington to 
gel it fixed, 1 was absolutely possessed to rig up 
a big ratchet behind the mules and fasten it to 
t lie churn. After the milk was in the churn 1 
dropped tlie ratchet against their vicious hind legs 
and the patent nntle-power got under way. They 
kicked so hard that the joinings were melted and 
the whole gear of the mill was spoiled. Father 
came home to the worst looking dairy you couid 
imagine. The churn cover had flown off, wheels 
and bearings and buttermilk were everywhere, 
and the mules were going faster and faster, 
though 1 was doing my best to stop them. 'You 
fool of a boy.’ shouted father, 'if you try any more 
of this Darius C.reon business you will ruin me! 

If you had sense enough to hoe potatoes instead 
of rigging up silly ways to save working I wonldn t 
be so ashamed of you. You are an expense and a 
nuisance. 1 wish you would never come into my 
sight again until you amount to something!' Boor 
father, 1 did vex him and I knew it. but 1 was so 
interested in devices that I couldn't keep them out 
of my head, day or night. Well, li is words made 
me feel that 1 had better go away and amount to 
something if I could, and without being much dis- 
turbed or grieved. 1 went. Now 1 own Puzzleopo- 
lis, and 1 have just been to see father and mads 
him rich.” 

"You own Buzzleo polls! A city! How did you 
get so much wealth? And why is the place called 
Buzzleopolis?" 

Judah Bradford laughed at my excitement, and 
promised that it 1 would be his guest for a while 
at Buzzleopolis lie would see that I had the an- 
swers to my questions. 

I T was a few days later that we stepped off the 
Overland flyer in the stntion of a prosperous city. 
Just prior to reaching this depot my host had 
said. ''Homer, go by yourself, do not be seen with 
me. Study the town for a week or so alone, find 
out what you can, then come to me. 1 may have 
to tell you* most of the story, even then!" 

The city was not unlike most of those of the 
middle west, except that the buildings were erect- 
ed after a set of harmonious plans instead of in 
accord with individual whims, which so frequently 
result in the incongruous anil grotesque. Banks, 
postoltlce. depot, tlie mills, business houses and 
homes, while not alike in design or material, had 
vet a concord and proportion about them that 
gave rare unity to the streets. It was a beautilul 
and finished piaco. And if 1 had somehow expect- 
ed an air of mystery to shroud its inhabitants, in 
tills l was much disappointed. They were going 
about the customary ways of life, just like other 
people. There was as little to remind one of genii 
and Aladdin’s lamp here as in home-spun, old Fcr- 
risford. 

I bought a souvenir card just to engage the 


youth who sold them in 
conversation. 

"Puz/leopolis is a queer 
name for a city. How did 
this place come by it?" 

Being a pert youth, a 
flesh and blood American 
to the core, he grinned 
broadly and responded, 
"Search me! Ask Bill Taft 
or the king of Siam! 1 
didn't name it!” 

But an elderly gentle- 
man who was passing by 
gave me the information I 
sought. 

"Sir, this is a compara- 
tively new town, about a 
dozen years old. This 
was only a wooded wilder- 
ness until they opened the 
big power houses at Niag- 
ara Falls. At that time a 
promoter. Judah Bradford 
by name, conceived the 
idea of starting an electric 
plant here, getting his 
power by line from Niag- 
ara and letting it out to 
those who could use It in 
manufacturing. He picked 
out this place because it 
happened to be on the 
railroad, was elevated an t 
healthful, and the land was 
dirt-cheap. He has a rare 
faculty of interesting peo- 
ple in his ventures, and 
1 was first to Join 
him. He supplies the 
electricity for heat, light and power, and 
after paying other expenses I go halves with him 
on the profits. This is a superb chance, because 
a great percentage of the cost of manufacturing 
goes into power and heating and lighting. Other 
men have built factories here on the same terms 
that were offered me. and now we have a soundly 
governed, well equipped city. Our schools and 
churches and public buildings are excellent. Our 
people are happy and progressive. Mr. Bradford 
is the mayor, and he is constantly planning im- 
provements and bringing iu new industries. When 
we were talking about a name for the new rail- 
road station he suggested Puzzleopolis, and that 
suited everybody as well as any other name, per- 
haps. But what the puzzle is, if there is one. t 
never thought to ask. It may be because strang- 
ers wonder why there are neither clouds of smoke 
or chimneys here, though the factories are so 
large and numerous. But that is easy to explain. 
The electric current drives our mill wheels, pulls 
our street cars, lights and warms us. We do not 
need chimneys or smoke." 

AND so did I spend a week, constantly hearing 
about Judah Bradford in connection with indus- 
try, finance and social life. Not one hint ever came 
to me that there was any mystery behind tlie 
scenes. 1 decided that if there was anything oc- 
cult in their city or its origin, and if there were 
any hidden elements contributing to its visible 
prosperity, they would all be much surprised to 
learn it. 

Then one evening 1 presented myself at Judah's 
house, lie had a family of comely daughters, two 
of whom had graduated from Raddiffe, and one 
was preparing to enter that college in the fail. 
Mrs. Brad lord was exceedingly gracious to her 
husband’s boyhood chum, the girls sang and 
played, and altogether it was a delightful evening 
we spent together after the dinner hour. Yet 1 
was glad when the family retired and left me 
alone with Judah. The secret of Puzzleopolis was 
eating into me as secrets unsolved often do. That 
was the one tiling 1 wanted to know, and I was 
trembling with impatience to hear it. 

"Homer. 1 first take your pledge not to reveal 
the identity of the city in connection with this 
story. Not one of its occupants is aware that it 
has a mystery concerning its origin and develop- 
ment. The people think that by reason of my im- 
mense dealings with the Niagara Power company 
I buy my electricity advantageously. Beyond that 
these busv, eager manufacturers do not consider 
the matter at all. They trust my integrity and 
business ability for my part of the bargain, and 
well do they fulfill theirs. But as a tact l have 
no dealings whatever with the Niagara Bower 
company !” 

Boeing my look of consternation he paused, and 
with au amused smile told me that he was not a 
wire-tapper, that he did not steal the miraculous 
fluid from anybody. 

■ No, | manufacture it myself by tlie old method 
of irritation and reaction, only 1 have found a hot- 
ter way of turning the wheels than the employ- 
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ment of frogs or mules, as you may easily sur- 
mise by the size of the motors in tnls city. 


locomotive 


WfHEX I left home I met a man who tool: a fan- 
c.v to me, and agreed to pay my fare to the 
mines, whither he was himself going. Just ns we 
were passing through this spot the 
blew out a cylinder-head, and 
my friend and 1 left the cars 
to stretch our muscles and ex- 
plore around a little. When 
we returned we discovered that 
the train had continued on its 
way. We had not heard its 
warning whistle. Without food 
or shelter we were in a predic- 
ament, hut my friend was used 
to adventure and the novelty 
pleased rather than frightened 
me. Chance led ns to a cave, 
which proved to be of enor- 
mous proportions, and there we 
started a fire near the entrance 
and passed the night. Frequent- 
ly 1 was awakened by a whis- 
tling noise which was wafted 
from the inner recesses, a noise 
like boiling water. In the morn- 
ing we investigated. A small 
spring emptied on what looked 
ike sulphur mixed with lime, 
and the moment it touched t lie 
solution it changed to hissing 
steam. At once there recurred to 
me the old dream of perpetual 
motion. lint it was long 
years before I learned 
how to adjust this acci- 
dentally discovered prin- 
ciple to harness, though 
as we walked to the near- 
est town my head was full 
of visions. 

“Through the srrug- 
gle years of my mining 
life I thought time and 
again of that water 
turned to steam by nat- 
ural chemistry. In the 
more fortunate years I 
< eased to think of per- 
petual motion until one day i was in a wreck out 
in I'tah. The engine had left the rails near a 
wild crag, and the broken boiler was hurling vast 
columns of steam against this crag, but the mo- 
ment the steam touched it hack It came tumbling 
congealed instantaneously to water. Hurriedly 1 
examined the stone of which the cliff was com- 
posed. It was honeycombed with little cells, anti 
the very touch of it seemed to wither niv skin. 
There exuded from it an odor like strong am- 
monia. This stone had the unheard of property 
of converting steam to water. You may judge how 
excited I was. for I now held the full secret of 
perpetual motion. I knew a chemistry of unwast- 
ing. endless and unlimited mechanical propulsion. 
That was a supreme moment, the joy of it so in- 
tense that it almost blended into pain, just as the 
sky blends witli the ocean on the horizon's edge. 

“I acted at once. With my hoarded savings I 
bought a mighty turbine, buiit after my own de- 
signs, with double escapements to act with water 



"I presented myself 
door." 


and steam. This turbine was made for me in Chi- 
cago, and though the firm was used to making 
huge machinery, the men were fairly astounded at 
its colossal dimensions. “Whore do you expect to 
S pt a . f s, ' i:, K ara run this nintli wonder of the 
world?" asked one of the engineers. That gave 
me an idea, and 1 answered that presumably Niag- 
ara would some day he 
running just such wheels. 
As the initiated knew 
that such plans were 
even then on foot, the 
Chicago people believe 
to this day that my 
turbine is churning by 
tile force of the falls. 

"I had the turbine 
shipped in cases, and 
the freight hands were 
not startled to re. 
ceive orders that the 
cases were to be un- 
loaded in the wilder- 
ness. They had seen 
too many towns spring 
up over night to 
ask any questions when they 
discharged the freight here. 
But the ticklish thing was to 
keep the carpenters and ma- 
chinists from prying into my se- 
cret when they came to set the 
turbine up in the cave. I made 
it a point to appear odd and ab- 
stracted and to say queer 
things. The men decid- 
ed, so the foreman told 
me in substance, though 
he aid not use very elegant 
language, that I was a harmless 
lunatic, and that so long as l 
paid the bills liberally, the 
foolishness was all mine. 

A T length the turbine was in 
place. It was set horizontally 
and encased in strongest steel. 
Inside the case a platform was 
arranged and covered with tons 
of stone and on the floor below 
ve hud placed quantities of the 
limy sulphide which was so abundant in the cave 
itself. My mechanics now installed twelve dyna- 
mos of the utmost capacity in the cave, and con- 
nected them with the thousand-ton fly-wheel that 
was on the projecting shaft of the turbine. Then 
we laid great electric cables in a conduit and 
brought them to the locality where I had planned 
to have the factories built. The entrance of the 
cave was concealed by a house which was con- 
structed over it, and which is now known as my 
experimenting shop. Then I paid the men a bonus 
and sent them on their way rejoicing. 

"With something of apprehension, in spite ol' 
the confidence I had in my calculations, 1 turned 
the faucet which connected the little spring with 
the wheel-box. It touched the floor, met the lime- 
sulphides. became steam and went up with a whir 
until it reached the ammonia-stone, from whence 
it came hurtling down in the form of water on the 
other side of the turbine. .My expectations were 
fulfilled. But it was weeks before there had 


flowed sufficient water from the spring to gener- 
ate the immense energy required to set the ma- 
chine in motion. Then it began so reluctantly to 
move, hardly revolving once in a whole day, but 
all the time it was accumulating speed. Faster 
and faster it moved, until the huge fly-wheel spun 
with frightful rapidity. 1 turned off the water and 
was rejoiced to rend on the indicator that tae 
speed remained constant. I had perfected the 
grand invention of civilization. 

"You know the rest. 1 went ill partnership with 
such reliable manufacturers as I could interest, 
and 1 have now built and dominate a city which 
is destined to become the metropolis of the middle 
west. I have the very digestion and propagation 
of energy, perpetual motion, unlimited power 
through the irritation and reaction of certain 
chemicals and water. These natural agents never 
lose their potentiality, and do not have to be re- 
newed, as at first l thought would be the case. 
The interaction is perfect. To get more power 1 
pay a visit bv night to tiie cave and turn on a lit- 
tle more water. The upward rush of t lie hissing 
steam and the downfall of water give a double 
impetus which is almost irresistible. 

"So here is my secret, understood by no other 
man in the world to be a secret, revealed in its 
fullness only unto you, mv old chum. Don’t you 
think you and I can make a successful flying ship 
through tiie application of tills chemical force of 
mine? We can work together, you putting in your 
knowledge as- a professional aeronaut, 1 co-labor- 
ing in the construction of the engines. Perhaps 
you will reach the Xortli Pole and the South ouu 
too, before Walter Wellman gets started." 

Here ended the narrative. 1 sat in a half-haze, 
meditating that tiie day of alchemy and marvels is 
still with us. There was a gleam of joy beaming 
through my haze, giving me new hope that some 
day 1 shall be king of the air, in spite of all my 
previous failures. 

the following morning I was admitted into the 
hidden cave, and 1 know beyond peradventure 
that the motive force which drives the great lac- 
lories of that city and lights anil heats it is noth- 
ing else than the chemical combination of am- 
monia-stone. water, and a complex solution of 
sulphur and lime, most cleverly applied to ma- 
chinery. 

My friends who read this, some of you may be 
living in the very place whose origin is here de- 
scribed, without knowing that there is anything 
unusual about it. Matter of fact citizeus, will you 
ever know that Niagara is not your servant? It is 
doubtful. If in the beginning you had been in- 
formed whence the current was derived, tiie mys- 
tery of it might have been disconcerting, and you 
would have been unlikely to risk your capital in 
putting up factories dependent upon it. Were you 
to he told the whole secret now you would go to 
making electricity for yourselves and Judah Brad- 
ford would cease to have an income from his dis- 
covery. 

Puzzleopolis? Well, that is the equivalent of 
the name, not the spelling of it. Indian nomen- 
clature was borrowed from when the town was 
christened. But there it is today, making cereals, 
woolens and many other wares, unconsciously ow- 
ing its existence and prosperity to the Vermont 
boy who left home because his mule-power churn 
was a failure in the eyes of his practical father. 


Building the World’s Biggest Dam— By w, t. Walsh 



I N the process of digging a new 
channel in the Detroit river four- 
teen miles below tiie city of De- 
troit, government contractors have 
built the biggest coffer or "dry " 
darn ever constructed. It is more 
than a mile in length, a third of a 
mile in width and it has been 
pumped, to tiie very bottom, as dry 
as a bone, while the whole might of 
the river pressed and crowded 
against the walls of stone and clay. 

The feat was thought hv many vet- 
eran contractors to he Impossible, 
especially as a portion of the work 
had to be carried on under excep- 
tional conditions which required 
that navigation in the meantime 
must not tie interfered with. 

Kver since 1ST 1 the federal gov- 
ernment lias attempted to improve 
what, is known as the Lime Kiln 
crossing in the Detroit river. Year 
by year the sailors of tiie Great 
Lakes have found it more difficult 
to pass this point. Wrecks and dis- 
asters have been innumerable. Tills 
state of affairs has been augmented 
by two things — the constantly in- 
creasing traffic and the huge dimensions of the ves- 
sels now engaged in the passenger and freight 
business of the lakes. Today freighters sail 


An air lift through which 50,000,000 gallons of water flowed daily. 


through laden with 1 0,000 tons of Iron ore or -100,- 
000 bushels of wheat. More tonnage passes in a 
season over the Lime Kiln crossing than enters 


any of the ocean ports of tiie world 
in a corresponding length of 
time. 

Stony Island, a hit of marshy 
land several acres in extent, was 
used as a base for the new opera- 
tions. Tiie area of a third of a 
square mile was first laid oil. Then 
a wall forty feet through at tiie 
base and designed to vise ten feet 
above tiie surface of the water, 
when completed, was begun. The 
force of the current, the wash of 
passing vessels, very greatly im- 
peded tiie workmen. 

After the completion of tiie 
wall — a matter of several months’ 
continual struggle — the real prob- 
lem presented itself: Would 

this wall stand the pressure of the 
river against its sides when tiie 
counteracting pressure of the 
water within tiie dam were remov- 
ed? The work, however, had been too 
well done for worry. Within ten 
days after a combination oi pumps, 
with a capacity of 50,000,000 
gallons, every twenty-four hours, 
had begun their operations, 130 
acres of land could lie crossed dry- 
shod. Old mariners, from the decks of their ves- 
sels, stared amazed at the great gap in the course 
of tiie Detroit river. 
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